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FOREWORD 



Th« second annuel EDUCATXOHAL COMMUNICATIONS CONVOCATION vas held in 
New York City at the Anericana from U@¥e*her 22 to 25, 1964* The 
■eetlnj was jointly sponsored by the New Yorfe State Education Depart- 
ment's Division of Educational Gonsunlcations , New York Audio Visual 
Council and New York State Educational R«dio and Television Associa- 
tion. 

Nearly 500 persons attended. A total of 109 research papers and 
demonstrations reporting the latest developments in the communica- 
tions field were given. Several Education Department personnel and 
other speciall^'ts from the northeastern state gave presentations on 
a variety of topics. The highlights were talks by John Bystrom, 
Assistant to the Undersecretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
"Exploring New Sources of Financing for the Noncommercial Media;" 
and Handel Shemon, President of DAVI, "New Educational Methods and 
Services to Meet New Educational Challenges." 

Other presentations during the Convocation are Included In this 
summary and are categorized In the following areas: Appraisal of 

Nadia and Materials, Educational Television, Electronic Classrooms, 
Instructional Films, Programed Instruction and Teaching Machines, and 
Miscellaneous Educational <;bamunlcations Media-Materials. A LIST OF 
PARTICIPANTS concludes the report. Not all speeches listed on the 
program appear In summarized form as many were of a demonstration 
nature. Also, some manuscripts were submitted too late to be Included. 

This Convocation Summary was de^:ed necessary and valuable as each 
participant could not attend all the concurrent sessions. The joint 
sponsorship of the meeting demonstrates the cooperation sssong organ- 
Izetlons Interested In the educmtlooel communications field. The two 
persons who pleuned and coordinated tha Convocation ara Stephen J. Felt 
Lg. Island; and Loran C. Twyford, Jr., Chlaf of the Bureau of Class- 
room Gomnunleatloas, Naw York State Division of Bdusatlonal Gommnal- 
catlona. Richard D. Hubbard, Assoclata In Educational CoMumlcatlons , 
adltad tha publication. 
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Ccmaloitiotti Coiftimeatlott 
Alteany, tovk 



HoiTiidtttr 22 • 25» 1964 

Division ot Sdttcstloiisl GcMHimiCAtioiiB 
Msv Tork Scsts Bdnostioii Dsfisttiiokt 

in oooDStfstlOtt vitk 

Vsv Yotk Attdio-Yisttsl Coittoil 
snd 

Int Tork seat* Idecatloaal ladio aad talantioa AMoetatieu 



8uttd«y 
VovsnlNir 22 

12 noon • 10:00 p.a. Isfitttfstion 
AXksrt Msll Yoysr 

1:00 p.m. - 2:00 p,«. Maatlng o£ Mar Tork State Bducatloiwl tadto 
Alksvt A snd Tslsvlsion Assoelstion 



2:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m* mrsnttA Cosiiittos asselttio 
Alksvt A 

A: 30 - 7:30 p,iia Co««uttlestioiii Convocstion Bomd^up 

Gsortisn Bslltoon A Chsinssti: Wsttdsll Shlslds 

Hosts: Ptrovldsd chrougk ths cottvtssy of 

our oomsfoisl frisnds vkots asisss sppsst 
on Bsgs 16 



8:00 paMa » 9:30 p»M« 
Osorgisn Bslltoosi 1 



GBHEKAL SESSIOH 

Gksitnsn: Skstnin Simrtoot, Bvssidsnt of Him 

tork Ststs Audio Visnsl Oonnoil 



Xntvodttotions: Frssidsnts of psvtioipsting 

orgsnisstions 



Spssksr: Hsrold »* ^rss» Prssidsnt 

Bdocstional Fscllittiss litkorstoriss* Inc# 
**lnproving Instmotion throngb Bsttsr 
Bdttottionsl Vseilitiss** 



9:30 p.n. - 11:00 p.** 
Ckslsts Sttits 



inseutivs nsstlng of MSfs tork Ststs Audio Visusl 
Council 



9:30 paS. « 11:00 p.m. 
Gsotiisn fisllroom B 



foritt on tks fropossd MfSAVA Constitution 
Discttssisn Issdsrs: Housrd Akslss, Grsst H«tk 

fublic Sebools 

Mstrsy milipSi lofstrs 

Onivsrsity 



Monday 
Movci^r 23 



8:15 «.». - 9:30 y«m. 
Albert Hell Foyer 


Regis tret ion 


8:50 e.a* * 10:10 *i.a. 


CONCURRENT SESSIONS 


Albert A 


Roo» ChelrKen - Everett Lere, Ossining 

The TV Teacher end the Producer-Director: 
Their Roles on the Tean 
Jey Brill, Pleinedge 

Video Tape Recorder; Aid to CCTV 
Dalton Levy, Pleinedge 


Albert B 


Room CheirEian - Charles Daly, New Rochelle 

The Coomuni cations Concept: Core of a 

Functional AV Prograa 
David Guerin, Garden City 

Audio Visual Implications Drawn From 
Research on the Disadvantaged Child 
Allen Ismdowne, BAVI, New Tork City 


Albert C 


Room Chairman - Jack Fruman, White Plains 

Developing Administrative Teacher and Conaunlty 
Interest and Support for Educational Technology 
Frank T. Mathewson, AV Consultant 

Programing Conmunlcations Media for Ijarge 
Group Instruction 
John Romano, Plainvlew 


Albert 0 


Room Chairman - John Itagcr, Iona College, New 
Rochelle 

Development of "Programed” AV Instruction for 
Television 

Kenneth Komoskl, Columbia University 

Curriculum Planning for Educational Television 
Bemarr Cooper, State Education Dep/irtnent 



10:10 a.a. - 10:25 a.a. Break 
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Mondjiy 
Movcfliber 23 

10:25 *.*• • 11:^5 «.«• 
AlbMt A 



Albert B 



Albert C 



Albtrt t> 



IZ noon - 1:50 p.n* 
Boyal Bnllvoon 
Suita 



CONCORREirC SESSIONS 

Room Ch.irm.n - Si.ter Ctherin. Thomw, CoU.R* 
of Snint Rose, Albany 

Taachar Training by Televtaion York 

Morrla Fraedaan, Pierre LebmuHur, BAV , 

City 

Tii« PfficacT of Television in the School! 
rmfSy. Ch«~l 13. VHM. torlc Clt, 

toon Chairmen - Richard Clark, Scaradale 

Where W^j've Been and Where We’re Going in AV 
Albert Bailey. Belley Film* 

Panel on Claearoom Cowninlcatot 

Ctoaaman. State Bdncation B«Pf 
Prank O'Brien. Weet Point 
Alan R«n. Weetfield Aeadoy. Weatlleld 

Roc Chaltiun - Wlllla» Saulaberry. SWIt, 
fredonia 

Phlloaophy and tbe Hedla; Which Serves the Other? 
PrederiyBrleltenfeld. HffiB, Washington 

Reaching the Culturally Blfferent Child Through 
Audio Viaual Approaches - 

Kathryn Hearle. BAVI. Me« ‘ 

WldSrandt. H«- Tork City Public Schools 

Room Chairman - Ration Hell, mils College. Hew 
York City 

2500 Megacycle Roundup . 

Raymond Graf. State Education Department 

Higher Eduction and inter-lnstlwtio^Televlslon 

Benarr Cooper. State Education Department 
tDHCHBOM 

Chairman: Michael Coll ns . television 

Hew Tork State Educational Radio and Television 

Association 

sneaker' John Bystrom. Assistant to Wder-s^tary 

orSSih. Sducailon and Welfare 

touwl. of Plnsnelng for the Honcommerclel MsdU 
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Holiday 
Movanber 23 

2:00 p.ii. - 
Albart A 



Albart B 



Albart C 



Albatt D 



3:30 pM* - 
Albatt A 

4:15 pM* - 
5:45 p.«. - 



:20 p.«. OOMCURRBNT SESSIOKS 

Boob Chaltmm • Sistat Roie Augustine $ Brentwood 

College, Brentwood 

T^.’o-Way Radio in the Albany Medical College 
Project 

Albert Fr Odette, Albany Medical College 

Issues in Educational Co*ninications: What‘s in 

a Msbc? 

Oonald Ely, Syracuse University 

Room Chaiman - Maryln Zablar, SONY, Buffalo 

Evaluation of Public School Educational Comuni- 
cations Prograas 

Richard Hubbard, State Education Departnent 

**AV to Educational CoHumications: 26 Tear 

History of Centralised AV Department** 

Edward Hoy, Ithaca 

Room Chalraan - Arthur Covdery, Rochester 

Television Council Activities 

Herbert Mathanson, State Education Department 

A Look at CCTV in Centereach 
Bernard Hanley, Centereach 

R)on Ghairsian - Rose Hoffinan, New Rochelle 

Initiating A Regional Film Library Via Data 

Computer Processing 

Robert Taylor, Torktovm Heights 

Establisha»nt of Regional Film Libraries 
David Rees, State Education Department 

5:00 p.m. IBirriNG OF THE NEW YORK STATE AUDIO VISUAL COmiCIL 
in association with masdiers of the Metropolitam 
Audio Visual Association and I«ng Island Audio 
Visual Council 

5:30 p.«. First Tour of Lincoln Center 
7:00 p*m. Second Tour of Lincoln Center 



vlll 



Monday 
Movenber 23 

8:00 p.«. - 

Albart A 



Albart B 



Albart C 



Albart D 



9:30 p.B. • 
Albart A 



:20 p.B. C0HCUR8EMT SESSIOHS 

Rooai Chalman - Robots Holliday, SUNT, Hav Paltz 

Portable Television in Teacher Training , 

Hal Harder, Edward Berkowit*, BAVI, Hev’ Tork City 

Organizing Student TV Squads 
Jay Brill, Plainedge 

Room Chaiman - Paul Inbrock, SUNT, Oneonta 

The Technology of Filn Rejuvenation 
Ivan Ellis, Comprehensive Film Tree*; 

Mobil Rear Projection: Its Benefits for Ci.assroom, 

ggiall Groups and Individual Instruction 
David Schwarts, H. Wilson Co, 

Room Chairman - Dorothy Curie, Yonkers 

The Classroom Coamuaicator and Electronic Scorer 
Robert Bell, Bell Educational Laboratories 

Computers in the Secondary Schools 
Horton Sugarman, Automated Teaching Center 

Room Chairman « Abraham Cohen, White Plains 

Problems and Progress in Closed-Circuit Video-Tape 
Raymond Graf, State Education Department 

Administrators Take a Look at Educational Television 
Bemarr Cooper, State Education Department 

10:50 p.m. CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

Roca Chairman - Bertha Odessky, BAVI, New Tork City 

Polk ances Represented on Postage Stmips: A New 

Approach to Visual Education 

Susan Braun, Dance Films (Non-profit - tax exempt 
organization) 

▼ally Integrated AV French Course for Junior High 
School - 25 minute color film 
V.V. Rameneff, Tavor Aids 
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llo^mbcv 23 

9:30 p.«. - 10:50 p.«. OOKCDBHBHI SBSSIOHS (eont'O) 



Alb«t B 


loom Cbelmen - Joeeph Millflwn, lAVI, Heu Tork City 

Telefro'e Student Reeponder 
R. Frederick Hendel, TelePro Induetriee 

Beu Meterieli in Printed AV HAteriele , Cherte 
and Prograned Inetruction FilMitrlps 
Welter Sttckney, Bye Gate Production* 


Albert C 


toon Cbairwm - Senuel Malkin, BA?I, B«u tork City 

Danonetratlon of AG Trana-Iilfter 
Jack Britton, Aaerlcan Optical Co. 

Tele*Lecture es * Mean* of Extending end Sberlng 
Teecblng Resource* 

Richerd Deuel, Hev York Telephone Co. 


Albert D 


Roon Chelrmen - Victor Speveck, BAVI, Rev York City 

Aid to School Television: Progress Report 

Reyw)nd Gref, Stete Educetlon Depertnent 

Medie end Meteriels Distribution Service; Video 
Tepes 

Morbert Hatbanson, State Education Department 


Cheleee Suite 


Executive meeting of Hev York State Audio Visual 
Gouncil 



Tuesday 
Movcsber 24 
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8:15 a.». - 9:00 p.«. Registration 
Albert Hall Foyer 

8:50 a.*. - 10:10 a.«. OOHCURRERT SESSIOMS 

Albert A Room Chairman ** Abrahsm Cohen » White Plains 

Getting it Ready for the Printer: The Preparation 

of Finished Art and Copy 
Wileaan, Columbia University 

School Public Information Publication vith Emphasis 
on Visual Communication 
James Hsson, Ithaca 



Albert B *oom Chairman - Rose Hoffman, Hew Rochelle 

Multi-Media Approach to Reading 
Jacqueline Smith, Hew Rochelle 

A Rolling (mobile) Reading Classroom; The First 

Three Months of Use 

Robert Taylor, Yecktown Heights 



Albert C Room Chairman - Dorothy Curie, Yonkers 

Values Oif an In-Service AV Course for Teachers 
by the Local AV Director 
Xvanelle Brovjn, Rockville Centre 



Introducing Overhead Projection in an Elementary 

School Program 

Arthur Covdery, Rochester 



D Room Chairman - Paul Imbrock, SUHf , Oneonta 

Effective Conmuaicatlons Media in Second^iry 
Sdbool English 

Ruth Helson, Hewlett, Long Island 



Interage Instructirn 
Hina Klidiall, Bethpage 



10:10 a.m. - 10:25 a.m* Break 



mi 
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Tuesday 
MoTsaiber 24 

10:25 s.a. - 11:45 

Albert A 



Albert 1 



Albert C 



Ar»ert D 



12 noon - 1:45 p. 
loyal lallroon 
Snlta 



a.n. GOMCURREHT SESSXOMS 



Room Chainaati - Robert Holliday, SHESr, Hev Pelt* 

The AV Aspects of the Reading Phase in the Foreign 
Language Program 

Ruth Cornfield, University of Pennsylvania 

Tape Developnent and the Language Laboratory: 

Research Studies with State Research Grant 
Sarah Lorge, Andre Husbert, lAVX, Mew York City 

loon Chainian - Arthur Cowdery, Rochester 

Automated Teaching Equlpnmnt in Learning 
Alexander Schure, Sheldon Littwln, Mew Tork 
Institute of Technology 

Project CUE: Cultural Enrlcfanent Program 

Robert Brown, Grace Lacy, State Education DepartMmt 

Room Chairman - Blaryln Zabler, SUMf, Buffalo 

Photography Innovations in the Elsmentary School 
James Toe, Montrose Schools, Montrose 

Professional Theater and the Language Arts 
Paula Silberstein, BAVl, Mew Tork City 

Room Chairman - Sister Rose Augustine, Brentwood 
College, Brentwood 

The Audio Visual Teacher in the More Effective School: 
The Problems and the Approach 
Arnold Wimlgarden, Mew Tork City 

Lo! the Poor Chalkboard 
Berman London, Hunter College 

LDMCHEOM 

Chairman: Sherwin Swartout, President 

Mew Tork State Audio Visual Council 

Speaker: Mendel Sherman, President 

Department of Audio Visual Instruction 
Mational Education Association 

•Ww Educational Methods and Services to Meet Mew 
Educational Challenges'* 
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iMtday 
SoT«^9r 24 

1:45 p.«* - 

AllNNrt A 



A14«rt 1 






Altert D 



h03 p«B* 



ooMcmsEin: sessions 

Boom C^inMin - Berth* Odeeiky* BAVI, Hew York City 

Dttweloplns Llterecy in the Keee Medle _ 

Fil« Study S—lnur for aUdtun 

Jolm M, Culkln, S.J., Ttiwtt, 8.J., 

FordhMi oaiyaralty 

Boo. CtaltwB - Jtorlo. M.U, MUa CoUaga, "aw Tork 



SS«aiort‘’“lk«t^“loi^^^ ”SaS*^‘ 

Jacrold Sandler, Hatlonal Sdocatlonnl Radio, I»ra, 

HAEB Saaearch Blulalon, Waahl yton ^ 
a 4 ii 4 «m Kina. Ke« Jaraey State Education Dapar^ant 



Men Plana for School Building Dealgn 
David CroaaMn, State Education Dapart.ant 

Man^Graen!*Renaaelaar ^®‘y“'*®^®J^4*“!!tnta 
Morton Gaaa«in, Renaaelaar 

John Fltagarald, State Unlvaralty of Maw York, Albany 
Boo. Chaira*. - Mlllia. Saulaharry, SDMt, Frado.U 



Ooet of Educationel CoMWHicetlon* Ptogreaw 
Paul Abr**iott, Editor, School ***®*8*^®^ 
lohert Brown, State Education Department 



Phllllpahurg in Morda and Plcturaas A VUuailaad 
Co«nity-School Public Relatione Project 
MOV. Phillinaburs, Hew Jersey 



Biff in Chairman - Richard Clark, Scaredale 



Outdoor Clae* Experience* 

Adrienne Bedelle, New Rochelle 

Ll*tening-Le*m‘A.;ig Comer in Primary Grade* 
Barbara Maaon, Hew Rochelle 



xiii 



Tvtfday 
Moirwiber 24 

3s 10 ?•«. - 4:30 p.«. 

Albert A 



OOMCmHENX SESSIONS 

looB Chelnum - Sleter Cetlierliie ThoMt, College of 
Selnt Rose, Albany 

film for Raising the Self^-lJaaga of the Disadrantaged 
Clifford Ettinger, Herswin J.acobs, BAVI, Haw York City 



Albert 1 



Albert C 



Albert 0 



Priorities and Targets in Pil* Service 
Henry Queen, BAVI, Hew York City 

lUioB 0h«li*an - John Kngnt, lonn ColUgn, Hew toehelle 



Developing and Using Media Kits 
Richard Hubbard, State Education 



Departnent 



Developing Services for Overhead Projection 
Eugene Erdos, BAVI, New York City 

locna Chaiman - Jack Frunan, White Plains 

The AV Program in a Small School System in Coopera 

tion with BOCES 
Jane Smith, Westfield 



Customise Your Classroom Films 
John Davis, Oeneseo 

Room Chairman ** Joseph Millman, BAVI, Hew York City 

Curriculum Materials Center: The Philosophy 

Hurray Phillips, Hofstra University 

Preparing Overhead Transparencies 
George Wiesner, State Iducetios 



4:30 p.m* - 5:30 p*m. 



Albert A 
Albert B 
Albert C 
Chelsea Suite 
Albert D 



Um MEETINGS 

>llege and University Aduio Visual Association . s. 
BCES Bducntionnl Coni«nicntlon» *»*°'***J““/‘=“‘**^*^„v 
ew York State Audio Visual Dealers Association (tentAtlve) 
^ York State Audio Vlsnel Council Executive Board 
ocal DAVI Membership Conmittees Meeting - Mickey Blood- 
orth, DAVI, Washington, D.C. 

th^v erouns are invited to meet during this period 



5:30 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. DINNER RECESS 



o 

ERIC 
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TMsday 

Vo^Mbar 24 

7s 30 - 8:50 ?••• 



^ 

Albert A 


Panel BUcuaalon I - "U»« <>* Prograwd 

Inattuetlon" 

tlonal Tecbnology 
Donald cook, Baai. 

Phil Teachera College, Coluaibla 

Stk*Det2u, Viaaal P»g«a»lng, I»c. 

Panel Bl.co.elon 11 - "Scbool. and Pregraned Leading" 

Ibdetators Henry M. Brlclwll, EducatloMl Teetlng 
SetTlce. Manha..et, 

Topic - "Adtainlatratlye Inpo.ltlon o£ wo 

Special P .„aed learning MatetUl. on Hbn- 

SynpatheClc Teacher." 

-. gicluard Jarrl., Hennet, H«« . 

BUccMat.. Guidance with Progr«ed 

’ cSrse^Pernanden, Hew Paltn, Hew Itorh 

^cher Training for Wogranlng Meterlale 
Marjorie Lel»an, Rockaater, Mew Tor 
**Hew York State Supported Eaaearch in 
Prograned Learning” 


Albart B 


Boon Chainaan - Sanwel Malkin, BAVI, New York City 

A Technique far Developing Local Audio VUual Pra- 
aantatlona 

loger Hall, Boy Scouta of Anerica 

Staff HtllLetlon. Technology and the Herknee. C«t.r 

Ira Singer, Erie County 


Albart C. 


Hwn Chelnun - Victor Spevack, BAVI, Haw York City 

ibdexn language AV Reeearch Project 
Bavld Croewan, State Education BepartiMnt 


Albart B 


State Plan, for Evaluating InetructloMl Pll«» 

ISUt Stata Education Bepart«nt 

•OM ehalr»an - Charle. Baly, College of Hew Rochelle 

The Anato-y cf a Graphl^ 

George Wleener, State Education Beparoeant 

Planalng a Regional Confwnlcatlone Center 
Jack Tannen, PlalawUw 



24 

9:00 p.m. •* 
4Ib«rt A 

Albert 1 



Albert C 



Albwt D 



10:20 p.B. OOMCDRSEirr SESSIONS 

looM Chalmua - Eraratt Lar«» Otiiliiliis 

laprovoMint of Ovorhead Pro j actor Utilisation in 
tbs Clsssroon 

Bsimett Schults, Aaron Blaberg, Tecbnifax Corp. 

Moon Cbairsuin * Halan Kliig^ BAVZj Haw Tork City 

Integrated AV Syateas 

Bob Lowe, Edez Taacbing Systoas 

Student Interconmnication System 

James Mcgulre, Advanced Educational Systems, Inc. 

Boom Cbairman - David Crossman, State Education 

Department 

Initiating a Regional Film Library Via Data Processing 
Daniel Vittelo, Hortb Westebester BOCES #1 

Use of Projectors and Microscopes for Impionament of 
Instruction * 

Harold Levitt, Hudson Photograpbic Industries, Irvlng- 
toa-on-Hudsott 

Room Cbairman • David Rees, State Education Department 

•Tbe Freeport Story” 

John M^artin, Mt. Vernon Public Schools 



H«dnftsd«7 

lloY«Bib«r 25 



8:30 12 noon 

Albort Bill Foyor 

9:00 n.n. - 10:20 

Albnrt A 



Albnrt 1 



10:40 a.n. - 12 noon 
Albort A 



Albort B 



Ragiftration 



(XmCORBENT SESSIONS 

Room ChaiXMn - Evarett lara, Ossining 

Educational Gomnications for Fotantial Teachars 
in Nav# York State 

Skarwin Swartout, Brockport State Univarsity Collaga 

Actiuitias and Functions of Audio Visual Parsonnal 
as Relatad to Teachar Education 

Basnond Wadbarg, Taan Project, ikierican Association 
of Collages for Taacbar Education, Washington, D«C. 

Boon Chaiman - Richard Clark, Scarsdala 

New Federal Legislation 

Don White, National Audio Visual Association 

Certification of Educational C ons nm i cations Parsonnal 
Loran Twyford, State Education Dapardsant 

OONCURRENT SESSIONS 

Boon Chairsutn - Wlllian Saulsberry, SUNT, Fradonia 

Naw Systems for Education Suggested by Operations 
Research 

Eugene Oxhandlar, Syracuse University 

Building Coordinator Yesterday: Audio Visual 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL METHODS AND SERVICES TO MEET NEW EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGES 



1 



Mendel Shennen, President, DAVI 



The topic of this discussion is how to meet new educational challenges 
with modern resources. 

I would like to talk briefly about the educational challenges which 
face us today. They have been with us some time and I am sure you're all 
familiar with them. One of them, of course, is the tremendous increase in 
the school population. In a period of a very short time, since 1959, when 
we had in all our schools a total of about 40,000,000 students, we are going 
to have about 12,000,000 more students than we had in 1959® ^ 

The increase alone is not so frightening, but we are going to have a 
teacher shortage with that which has been estimated from 100,000 up to 
250,000. If you look at the 250,000 figure, you know they are thinking 
about the shortage in types of teachers which v/e are going to have in the 
classroom. Who is going to teach the students who want to take Physics? 

If each one of these Physics teachers teach s in this one state, we would 
like to think that all of them had a Masters Degree in science, but If we 
eliminated all those who do not have a masters degree, we would have only 
50% left. Of course. If we said we want them to have a Masters Degree In 
science, only one out of every 10 teachers teaching Physics is really 
qualified to teach. 

Another problem is the population explosion and the shortage of teach- 
ers when it comes to foreign language. The situation has improved In the last 
two years, but three years ago if we had eliminated all schools which did not 
teach at least one foreign language, it would have Included about 35%. 

Another challenge that faces us is explosion of knowledge. If we would 
estimate the increase in knowledge from dawn of history until 1900, we would 
say it had about doubled between 1900 and 1963. Between 1963 and 2000, It 
will probably double again. As a matter of fact, between the time we reach 
the year 2000, we will be getting as much new knowledge in one year as we 
would from the dawn of history until the year 1900 and some of this new 
knowledge Is coming in a new way. 

Leonard Selks, in his book. The Revolution , talks about 3 stages in the 
discovery of knowledge. First of all, the lone Inventor, such as Edison, 
working in an attic. He is to some people rather queer, strange, and just 
some nut working in curious ways. We did not gain a great deal of knowledge 
that way, but it is very important knowledge. Then along about the time of 
the Manhattan Project, we took a problem and put a team of scientists on it, 
and said, "Find a solution. We need the Atomic Bomb invented." The third 
stage which probably is only a few decades old, is where people are dis cover 
ing knowledge on purpose. That is, if we have our research and development, 
we have scientists who are just doing basic research and are not thinking of 
solving any problem. They are there to make present knowledge obsolete. I 
believe Leonard Selks called them "creative destructors," They are destroying 
knowledge as fast as they can by finding something better, just in the way of 
pure research. These are some of the problems, some of the challenges, but 
there is another one which I think we in the communications field have to 
watch, and that is some of these change emphases in education as identified 

by Oliie Sands in a connittee working through the NEA. They say there has 
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been a change in emphasis and one of them is a change from the group to the 
individual. I don’t think there has really been a change, there only has 
been increased attention given to the individual, I cannot believe there 
will )e a sudden shift from teaching large groups. It was pointed out that 
there is great importance in the education of the individual not in la*:ge 
group settings. There has been a change in emphasis from pure memory where 
we pile the youngsters full of facts to a situation where the pupil inquires. 

He uses the inquiry method. 

There has been a change in attention from the graded school to the 
flexible or non-graded school. There is an amazing number springing up all 
over. This represents a change from the self-contained classroom to the 
self-contained school; from rigidly scheduled classes to flexible scheduling 
with appointments of independent learning; from the teacher as a general 
practitioner to the teacher as a member of a team; and from the school 
planned for agrarian needs of 9 months a year to one of 12 months planned to 
meet the needs of an urban society and all age groups. Tlisse are just some 
of the challenges that face us, and you can see just by this list what this 
is going to mean to us both as to the tools we’re using, our pro- 

cedures . 



Twelve years ago, any teacher faced with an educationajs 'f^oblem had 
quite an array of audiovisual tools from which to select to help solve 
teaching problems. However, there was little or no ETV. Then, too, some 
other media have undergone some changes. The tape recorder, for example, 
at about this time was thought of mostly for group instruction, but now 
what have v?e done to it. It is being used for individual study both for 
recording and for listening. With a fe\-j mechanical innovations, we have it 
for group learning. The tape recorder can be adapted very easily for both 
group and individual study. In recent years, we have made attempts at 
acoustical isolation by means of earphones. Consequently, any classroom can 
become a language laboratory or what’s now being termed an electronic learn- 
ing laboratory because more than language is being studied. 

Today there are between 90 and 100 educational television stations in 
the country with hetx^een 13 and 14 million children getting some of their 
educatios* via this means. Besides open circuit television, we also have the 
closed circuit for magnification in the room. We have a specially designed 
tabletop with the monitor. It can be used for magnification within the room, 
or for several rooms. Video tape recorders came way down in price. A few 
years ago, you would have had to pay $60,000 for one; now, you can get one 
for only J^10,000, The Fairchild recorder is one that some AV specialists 
believe is going to revolutionize video recording and its use when it comes 
out in another 18 months or so. It may cost as low as $500. If it does, 
present scheduling problems as represented in the IMPATI program can be met. 
With these tape recorders in each school, you can see that the IMPATI 
could fly at night and the recorders could record what they needed, and the 

next day play i’t back. 



Another development is the computer. This device can store and re- 
trieve information and give it back to us in all kinds of combinations. 

There are several places that are working v»ith it. You heard some persons 
yesterday talk to the point of taking what is in about 20 books, and record 
it. All that information on one small role of plastic film. Don Bushnell, 
(you’ve probably read his article in AVCR on the computer-based classroom) 
explained what the leaaons would be and how they work. He gives a little in- 






struction on the responder unit for his pupil, and from then on, he is on her 
own. Information is presented on the instrument in the center, 
spends to the one on the left. Anytime he wishes he can get a complete read- 
out from any of the students to find out what they're all doing on any one 

question. 

The instructor is the manager of the learning situation at 
and gives the student help in getting his materials ready including the usual 
types of books, maps and globes. The listening corner can be as an 

Integral part of individual learning. The filmstrips which ®tigi y 
been^ thought of as a mass device now can be made available to individual 
students right in the resource center. 

The 8inm motion picture is bringing motion and sound right to the indi- 
vidual student. With the rear vision mirror, there can be a place where 
several students can watch simultaneously. As soon as 8mm sound gets to the 
place where the machines will be a little less expensive and where more 
material will be available, this can revolutionize bringing single concept 
information right to the individual or small student groups. 

Teaching machines can solve some of our problems. After the larger more 

expensive machines came a number of cheaper machines ^ 

grawed book. As far as research indicates, there is no difference in th 

machine and the programed book. 

Then there is the instructional materials center for teachers, where 
teachers can go and find any types of equipment they need, where they can 
make sojie of their materials, and where they can go through and “P 

materials and actually examine them. You may take the materials with you 
or have them sent right to the school. Several places are now tWa new 

approach. An entire course in French is sent to a school - one film after 
another, with related materials coming in as needed. 

Now from the individual to the group. This means of instruction is 
growing and will continue to develop. When I went to the University of 
Wisconfin, I saw their telemation center, the 

sentation technique. It takes hours to prepare one lecture - anywhere 
from 50 to 500 - but this lesson can be repeated for a number of classes in 
semester after semester, for several years. The instructor can stay at the 
lecturn while at the back of the screen. There are several means of pro- 
jection. He can read his prepared script at 
on magnetic tape with high frequency sounds added which will 
equipment as needed when the speech is replayed. Instructors are very hap- 
py with this and they can use a certain lecture repeatedly while it was com- 
pletely under their Lntrol. and it gave them a great deal of time to to- 
prove other lessons. Students reactions x^ere very enthusiastic about this 
type of presentation. The foregoing are just some of the tools which are 
part and parcel of our field. It was common not too long ago to answer the 
question, "What is AV?" by a list. These tools are as important to us as 
the phyaicians* tools are to him. But if you ask the physician what his 
profession is he doesn't answer by listing the ®l®^tronic microscope, the 
Lrdiograph, penicillin, etc. The tools are one of the f^®;:^”8wi8bing 
characteristics of our field, a very important one, but it f’®®" ^ 
our field. We are concerned basically of course, with . 

potential. And that is our great challenge. That is ® . p. 

lines population explosion and everything else. Because the human mind rep 

resents the greatest resource that we have. These people with their possib e 
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talents will not come this way again, and we have the means to cope with this 
challenge, but it takes people to do it. 



People are our big concern. At a recent meeting down in Austin, Texas, 
concerned with problems facing DAVI, 6 of 9 concerns which we discussed at 
length dealt with people. With Manpower, where are we going to recruit the 
people, we are going to have to train them. Where are they going to get the 
experiences? Really, how do we update ourselves? We may not be obsolete, 
but some of the things that we are doing are obsolete. 

We are now pretty excited about Title XI which DAVI and quite a few 
others helped get through Congress recently. It will make available this 
year about $20,000,000 and about $32,000,000 the next and the next for the 
establishment of educational institutes for media people. This can be one 
of the greatest things of this decade affecting our field. 

% 

How are people going to get this help? Who is the group that is going 
to help the teachers in the colleges and the teachers in the schools, to 
make successful use of these tools? No question about it. We have to be 
the group. We may feel ourselves not always adequate to meet the problems, 
but we are the ones who have to do it. I know all of us feel this great 
responsibility. When 1 say we are the group, X can't help but think of 
DAVI and of different people who make up the group. When we think of the 
specializations within DAVI, we see that there are AV specialists, librar- 
ians, people in production, museum workers, and all the techniclariiG who are 
so necessary in television, programed learning, language labs; many other 
resources. We have specialities in different fields because people in 
large metropolitan areas have different problems than those in smaller sys- 
tems. People running individual schools, have slightly different problems 
than ones in colleges and universities. Then as we think of more special- 
ists, such as administration, professional education, research, comnunica- 
tions theory, and curriculum. One goal of all is increased learning effi- 
ciency and the development of human potential. 
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THE CX3MMUNICATI0NS CONCEPT: 
CORE OF A FUNCTIONAL A-V PROGRAM 

David V. Guerin, Garden City 



We are here today attending a great gathering known as the Communications 
Convocation. . .only the second of its kind. Last year, at its inaugural 
meeting 400 persons attended and some 82 research papers and demonstrations 
reporting the latest developments in the communications area were given. 

This year the total attendance promises to run over 750 and by quick count 
there are at least 92 presentations on the program dealing with the latest 
developments in instructional materials, media, and methods. I rejoice in 
the great good, actual or potential, that all of this holds for the advance- 
ment of education. But I think that the greatest thing to happen to A-V in 
our lifetime is that which is present here only by implication. Perhaps 
this is because we feel it needs no explication, no singling out, because 
it is so fundamental, so self-evident; I refer to the communications concept. 
It is certainly here in the title of the Convocation. But we could have 
called this gathering by another title and it would most likely be much the 
same. My belief is that the communications concept does need to be singlea 
out, spotlighted, brought to the conscious level over and over again for it 
is not only a coherent and profound concept which we, as interested pro- 
fessionals, find intellectually satisfying (which was made abundantly clear 
by the reaction given Berio's presentation of it to the DAVI ^nyention in 
Denver). But, it just so happens, that it is eminently practical and ex- 
tremely clear and understandable to all those with whom we must deal. . .ad- 
ministrators, teachers, parents, and students (even business administrators^ . 
It is our tool concept. It is the useful unifying concept we have been 
needing... to justify and explain our work and our requirements and to place 
them in a proper perspective, It is e^^ective because it is readily com^ 
prehensible; no one has any difficulty with the communications analogy of 
coding (sending) and decoding (receiving) and of the fact that you do this 
in a certain cultural context. Everyone quickly grasps the idea that 
are arbitrary symbols commonly agreed upon... that they have no 
but only given meanings and that the receiver's meaning for the symbol is that 
wMch he Assigns out of his own experience. It is then simple for anyone to 
understand that language is symbology. . .a vast collection of sym 
"stand for" some reality or for some abstraction from reality. There ensues 
no difficulty in accepting the idea that pictorial symbols are none-the-less 
symbols since they too "stand for" some reality, and stand in the same 
functional relationship as words. 

However, since the pictorial symbol more directly "stands for" or represents 
the thing symbolized there is less chance for ambiquity, more certainty as 
to the meaning it will evoke (i.e. the better the chance that the sender and 
the receiver will attach the same meaning to it) . 

The point is easily grasped that audi o visual materials are not aids to 

language: they are language . 
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A specialist In language might argue that a picture is "representational** 
and a word is "symbolical" but the difference is essentially one of degrees 
of abstraction. The point is that they are all part of language, or that 
system by which we deal with things through symbols which stand for them. 

Once this concept is grasped, once it is accepted, then we are on the solid 
and firm ground we have always been entitled to; the same functional ground 
as text books. The service we provide is at the heart of the educational 
process; for what is teaching but the facilitation of communication. We are 
not dealing in some fringe function but with the essence of the teaching/ learning 
process. We are extending the concept of language to its full dimension. 

The implications are enormous, yet reasonable. The concept has tremendous 
depths, bringing, as it does, into one framework such things as perception, 
the thinking process, the nature of verification, acculturation and all other 
processes concerned with learning. There are implications for professional 
preparation, curriculum planning, school design, instructional materials 
centers, production centers, etc. etc. The art of teaching can be said to be 
the art of arranging a syllabus, of selecting terminology, materials, imagery 
and experiences that will enable the student to acquire knowledge, understanding 
and meaning. This refers broadly to a total communications effort. The pro- 
fessional preparation of the teacher, by implication, must involve all sub- 
Jec4:s which bear on the communication process (e.g. English, psychology, 
sociology, history and even anthropology). His curriculum planning will, 
for example, be strengthened by a full awareness of the need for common ex- 
periences in order to ascribe common meanings. The Instructional materials 
center in its role as a communications facilitator must quite naturally be a 
source of all kinds of media— book and non-book. And, since the art of teach- 
ing becomes that much more of an art when the teacher is in a position 
literally to create his own symbology, the production center falls suddenly 
into its proper place in the scheme of things. 

The unifying effect of the communications concept is, as X have said earlier, 
not only satisfying intellectually but is of very practical value. I would 
not be so much impressed with the concept were it not actually so useful in 
my work. It is plain that if people are sold on the concept they will be 
thinking as you do and will be more likely to give your program the solid de- 
tailed support it needs and deserves. ^ real message is that I have tried 
this approach and it has worked. X probably should add that X have the 
advantage of a deep conviction about communication which springs from the fact 
that both my mother and father were deaf mutes. However, it is the truth of 
this concept, the real correspondence of its theoretical structure to reality, 
its "operational truths," that make it work and it should therefore be of 
practical value to all or most of us. 

Permit me to draw a picture of it at work in Garden City as a case in point. 

X would like to share my experiences with you in the hope that you too will 
find the concept truly useful. 

For the purposes of continuity and brevity, X will highlight the positive 
aspects of the program, but as you will know from your own experience, there 
are always setbacks and compromises along the way. One thing is certain: 
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any real success we achieve involves a lot of doing on our part* We cannot 
appeal only to one echelon of the school system* We cannot hope for success 
without personally working to present and implement the concept throughout 

the staff structure. 

The fact that the concept is clear is not enough. This does not necessarily 
mean it will be used. We have to work within existing situations and to 
seize opportunities to be helpful in a communications way as regular 
needs arise. Most important of all. we must recognxze 

be competitive. We must avoid placing our program in a competitive cont x 
(e.g./book vs. non-book materials) particularly since it is not necessary. 
One of the greatest virtues of the communication concept is that it embraces 

all materials. 

The program at Garden City began with a statement of the role of the ins true 
tional materials coordinator as he conceived it: 

’»Good teaching is equated with good communication. The role of the 
instructional materials coordinator is the role of comunications 
spetialist and he must be thoroughly aware of the problems of 

communi cation . 

He is not a purveyor or promoter of gadgets but a resource person 
who upon the invitation of the teacher, will join him in ex^ining 
subject matter areas that present special difficulty to the learner. 

They are examined as problems in communication. It is important 

that the tocus be on the problem and not on the stockpile of visual 

aids available. The solution may be in creating new materials or 
it may be outside audiovisual offerings altogether.” 

* * * * 

Shortly after his arrival he asks if he can give a presentation to the Board 
of EduLtion. He speaks to them about the communications concept as follows. 

"Gentlemen; 

I begin my presentation this evening with two fundamental questions 
appropriate to this group; 

1. What is the function of education? 

2. What is teaching? 

There have been many answers given to these 

no means in agreement. But there is one answer on which I think we 
can all agree; the function of education; the function of teaching 

is communication. 

It behooves us in education, therefore, to be conscious of the 
communication process. Although we may be more °t ''"°"^®^Seable 

about it (after all we engage in it constantly) and although t 
no reason why, with a little thought, observation and introspection. 
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we cannot bring its elements to the conscious level - we rarely do. 

We are usually far too busy attempting to communicate to examine or 
think about the process. 

But when we do, we recognize that there are problems of communication. 

We recognize that there is a sender and a receiver, that the sender 
encodes, and the receiver decodes - that the code is in the form of 
arbitrary symbols commonly agreed upon and that this code is called 
language • 

We are aware that in the transmission of the symbols there are all kinds 
of interference or "noise** or uncertainties introduced such as: 

1. Accoustlc uncertainties of accent and articulation 

2. Physical uncertainties of poor print or poor handwriting 

3. Language uncertainties such as uncertainties of 
grammatical construction, and 

4. Environmental uncertainties such as street noises or 
poor lighting o 

This is not to mention such monumental distortions as are introduced by 
the filter of biases and prejudices through which the signal or symbol 
must pass. 

Above all we are aware, upon contemplation, that the meanina which the 
sender or encoder attaches to a symbol is the result of all of his 
personal history up to the moment in time when he dispatches the 
symbol— and, that, likewise, the interpretation or meaning attached 
by the decoder is the result of his personal history up to that 
moment. This then leads to the hard conclusion that since no two 
persons have identical histories that one-to-one comnunication is 
literally impossible. And, suddenly the scope of the problem is 
laid bare. 

But we do communicate. We manage - yes, we manage to the extent that 
the symbols we use are commonly agreed upon. And we do many things 
to help them - such as through the use of gestures and facial ex- 
pressions which have a wide spread commonality of meaning - and through 
the assistance of intonation, inflection, stress and emphasis which 
are also widely understood as to their significance - and we have 
recognized that language symbols include ail means of representing 
the thing signified including pictorial symbols. 

We have come to know that the sender does not fill a symbol bucket with 
meaning and then see that it is conveyed to the receiver who then takes 
the senders* meaning unto himself as some kind of discrete entity which 
has been transmitted to him whole. We know, instead, that the sender 
merely puts forth the symbol and the receiver must bring his meaning to 
it. He must fill it with meaning from within himself. It is in reality 
an empty bucket... and there are tremendous implications in that for 
teaching o 



It works successfully to the extent that the symbol happens to be 
common to both sender and receiver and thus to evoke common meanings* 
Beyond this there is also the vast stoira of habits which each one of 
us possesses, the imprints of all of our past experiences. With this 
we can hear snatches of speech and see vague gestures and grimaces. 
From such thin shreds of evidence we are able to make pretty good 
inductive guesses. 

There are many symbols and they are all useful and necessary. And 
because of the difficulties naturally inherent in the communication 
process it behooves us to employ all the weapons we can from the 
symbol arsenal. 

Pictorial symbols form a large part of this arsenal of language. 

They too are symbols except that they have the advantage of more 
directly representing the thing signified and therefore more likely 
to evoke common meanings. 



That is why the instructional materials center concept is such an 
important concept. I am delighted that the Garden City Public Schools 
have recognized that book and non-book materials are both a part of 
language, and together provide a so much more complete resource for 
the learner and the teacher. 

It is extremely effective to have information available in many 
forms or, to say it another way, to have information expressed in 
all manner of communicative symbols. It is even more effective to 
be able to create them expressly to meet specific communication 
needs in the classroom. I am happy to see that we in Garden City 
have also made, at least, a start in that direction. 



I would like to spend the remainder of my time in showing you 
examples of pictorial language and how in combination with spoken 
and written symbols the teacher is assisted in her role as a 
facilitator of communication. Here is perhaps the most flexible 
commiuoi cat ions tool to appear on the educational scene since the 
blackboard. It is a device with which the teacher works creatively. 
She cannot sit back and let it work for her... the overhead projector.” 
(A broad sampling of overhead projectuals was then presented) 

•k ie ic * 



Next an NDEA white paper was prepared detailing a centralized and de- 
centralized projection/production system presented as follows: 

**The production/projection combination places us in the best possible position 
to provide instructional materials that will precisely meet our specific 
teaching requirements. It is a practical and efficient approach because 
it focuses our expenditures directly on target. 



Furthermore, it helps me in my capacity as an educational materials specialist 
to render the best possible service to the teacher. Viewing the teaching 

task as a task in communication, the teacher and I can cit ^ow«^^^o8ether - 
decide what materials or techniques are needed, with the knowledge that it is 
within our ability to meet the problem creatively with respect to materials 
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of all kinds whether they are presently available or not. 

With all of the foregoing in miEnd, I proposed that we utilize our fiscal 
year 1964-1965 NDEA entitlement to purchase a foundation set of production 
and utilization equipment for the overhead projector (plus a limited amount 
of commercially prepared materials to help us get started) . Any remaining 
funds would be utilized to meet requirements for other audiovisual equi.pment 
and materials needed throughout the district." 

The proposal was approved. 

The NDEA Title III approvals for the production equipment and materials were 
based on the same communications plan proposed to the Board. The applicati'' a 
was approved with only very minor disallowances. 

Meanwhile presentations similar to that made to the Board were given at 
faculty meetings in each school. 

Next, to insure that the projection/production system would be translated 
into reality and actually result in more effective teaching a curriculum 
materials production project, to be carried out in the summer, was proposed. 

It would be based on a prec'=ident set by curriculum guide development pro- 
jects in which the participating teachers v?ere paid $25. per day. It was 
pointed out that although the district would benefit by the creation of 
cutom-made visuals unobtainable in the commercial market that the greatest 
virtue in the project vjould be that it would provide a vehicle or framework 
in which teachers would be impelled to take a close look at their teaching 
and give them the opportunity to be creative about it. Each of the five 
participating teachers (the project was a pilot project limited to the 
Junior High School) would be assigned a department or two to work v;ith in 
determining visualization needs. They would identify specific points at 
which students have difficulty. The teachers would try to recall what sym- 
bology was used in dealing with the given concept or ideas and then to try 
to arrive at symbology that might communicate better. The project was 
approved. The production team of five teachers turned out 700 visuals of which 
350 were first copies. 

The concept underlying this project as well as the work of the project were 
reported on by the participating teachers to the Board of Education (thus 
completing the circle) to the Junior High School faculty and to a district -wide 
group of teachers participating in an in-service workshop on the production 
and use of instructional materials. An outgrowth of the project was the 
establishment at the Junior High School of a graphic arts production center 
and a graphic arts squad, the squad being sponsored by two of the participating 
teachers (incidentally they both joined the Long Island Audiovisual Council). 

An in-service workshop serves quite naturally as another vehicle for emphasizing 
the coranuni cat ions concept. Each teacher participating in the workshop is re- 
quired to do for his own classroom teaching what was done in the summer project. 
Again it calls for a searching examination of the places vyhere students have 
difficulty and a hard look at the symbology used and what other symbology 
might be more effective. The workshop is now in progress and there is no 
question about acceptance by the teachers of this way of examining their 
teaching. 
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But there is more to communication than pictorial syn^bology. Communication 
is achieved in many ways» It is a combination of things. It is a syllabus. 

It is a curriculum. We are not full-fledged communication specialists until 
we are able to help build a whole communications package. The nesct proposal 
was that we write a new course designed to improve the written and oral 
expression of our high school seniors. It is a well recognized, dis- 
quieting and often discouraging fact that, by and large, despite strenuous 
efforts to cope with the problem, the quality of written and oral expression 
of our nation's students is generally poor. 

The hypothesis was advanced that students don't write well because they don’t 
think well and that what was needed was a direct emphasis on critical thinking, 
on logic, on the nature of verification and truth, on perception, organization 
and analysis which would be directly associated with writing and speaking in 
one combined team-taught couri,e - with all these elements held together by a 
concept through which they can all be associated: the communications concept. 

This project too was approved and the Instructional Materials Coordinator 
joined the English Department of the Senior High School in designing the 
course. It is now, being taught. 

And so the program goes on. Every opportunity is taken to spread the word 
whether it be an article for the ‘'Garden City Teacher," a talk to the PTA, 
a meeting of the administrative council or any other group interested in the 
continued improvement of instruction. The most recent development has been 
approval for the enlargement of the Senior High School library to include a 
production area, a special viewing and listening area and "wet" and "dry” 
carrels. It was justified in terms of the instructional materials center 
concept (i.e. communications concept). 

They say that one of the best criteria of success is to find your terras coming 
back to you. Well - after a year at it - a sign showed itself. The other 
day the Superintendent was heard to say, "Dave, for a communications specialist 
you don't cornmunicate very well." Like I said, it works. 



PHUjOSOPHY and the MEDIA: WHICH SERVES THE OTHER? 

Piredeirick Breitenfeld, Jr,, NAEB ^^Washington) 



Conflicts between schools of education and the more classic academic 
denartments are not new. Comments abound on the frxvolxty of methods 
courses and the doubletalk to be found in the educationist's lexicon, 
but on the other hand there is no shortage of statements on how teachxng 
must not be considered merely from the point of view of one discipline, 
and how »»Methods of Teaching" is therefore a key course for prospective 
public school educators. The battle is recognized on campuses across the 
country, and it will undoubtedly be waged for years to come. Unfortunately, 
within the educators' hideout itself there seems to exist a separate and 
different argument. It is between the educational philosophers and the 
specialists in what are called "educational media,” 

The time has long since passed for educators concerned primarily 
guJiovisual technicjues to huddle in their professional corner, pointing 
accusing fingers at other educators who do not share their "AV" specialty, 
their abstruse jargon or their beliefs. Those who call themselves 
educational philosophers are also overdue in showing friendliness and 
respect for people in audiovisual work, instead of what usually ranges 
from contempt to condescension. The rift between these two factions 
extends from the seminar rooms at universities to the faculty lounges 
in public schools, ani ultimately the weight of this burdensome squabble 
is borne by students in classrooms. 

Caricatures of typical contenders are not difficult to picture. In most 
institutions the "AV" man is the product of a school of education. He has 
majored for four or five years in "Audiovisual Education," and now he is 
a practitioner. Sadly, however, he finds himself a custodian, a clerk, a 
guardian of equipment, a technician who is called upon only to thread 
projectors or focus lenses. In retaliation, the AV man hurries to meet 
with others of his kind. Together they compare notes on the ways xn which 
they are being mis treated j they spew forth terms that tattoo them as 
"media" people, such as frames, carousels . performan ce acceptors, 
momorv capabilites . storv-boards ; they claim to be at the very leading 
edge of education, either not recognized or misunderstood by the simple- 
minded in educational management. 

At the same institutions, the philosophers, often trained in "Educational 
Administration" or "Societal Foundations," insist that it is they who deal 
with the very basic issues in education. Seeing themselves as the wxse men 
of the educational tribe, they take pride in their rhetoric— thexrabxlxty 
to win vi^emlly all arguments through what appears to be sheer brxlliance, 
but what in many cases is merely sophistry and forensic dexterxty. By e 
very use of the word "philosophy," uttered in a supercilious tone, they 
try to terrorize most comers, and when their particular brand of intellec ua 
bullying takes place in print or in public, the result is a disgrace. 



The philosopher feels that the audiovisual specialist is nothing more than 
a toy-oriented mechanic; the media man calls the philosopher a reactionary 
theoretician living in an ivory tower. Also, since the philosopher does 
possess a modicum of academic respectability and since the media man does 
offer expertise in modern educational communication, each is basically a 
little frightened of the other. The question does not hinge on which ot 
these came first, but whether there is a real relationship between 
philosophy and the collection of media, and whether one serves the other 
in the educational context. A link between the two may be discernible 
from philosophy *s end of the battlefield. 

Orteinallv. ohilosophy meant love of wisdom or knowledge. Later, it was 
defLed theof^ or investigation of the nature of reality and the 

laws that govern the universe. Today, inmost discussions, the word refers 
simply to a set of principles or beliefs that underlie a specific f^eld or 
endeavor. The aura of mystery sometimes surrounding the word is u.u y 
caused by the confusion o: these last two meanings. If a philosopher is 
dealing with epistemology, metaphysics or logic, then we must understand 
that his definition of phllosoEiffi is classic. If, on the °ther hand, an 
educator refers to Experimentalism or Cultural Conservatism, then he is 
concerned with sets of principles. Philosophy in education is 
the study of collections of beliefs attributed to specific scholars, or 
it is the development of similar collections. 

The prostitution of the word has been carried to disturbing ends. It is 
not strange, in some circles, to talk about a philosophy of education, 
then a philosophy of educational administration, followed by a philosophy 
of educational administration at the secondary level, and finally a 
philosophy of the educational administration of the mathematics progr^ 

It ScottsLle High School. This is clearly a step toward the ultimate 
slaughter of a perfectly good word. Regardless , within th s 
struggle for status, it must be concluded that in modern education the 
word philosophy refers to a series of fundamental Principles, and that an 
educational aiency should at least be able to state the principles by 
which it tries to abide at all times • 

This, at first glance, appears to be an obvious and tidy scheme the 
intelligent management of an educational program, and so it is, though^it 
is not always followed: state the philosophy (i.e., list the principles 

that are considered paramount) , develop goals that must be achieved in 
order to uphold the philosophy, and then take appropriate teeticai action 
to achieve the goals. The reasoning here is deductive--frOT the general 
or universal statement of philosophy a specific happening has been deduced. 
Unfortunately, this is not a well traveled route. 

Inductive reasoning is that by which a scientist can ^ ® 

Phenomenon (an apple falling to the ground) , to a general principle (the 

idea of gravitational force) . Induction has a place in areas of education, 

but too often it seems that the very philosophic bases of “ 

enterorise are arrived at after the fact, by some sort of subconscious. 

induction. For instance, consider an educational ““^ht 

magic of language laboratories. Separate carrels for students, individual 



earphones, a monstrous computer-directed playback operation and a glass 
control booth <11 seem somehow desirable. Starting with the idea of a 
language laboratory, or maybe even the installation itself, arguments are 
developed as necessary to convince doubters that the equipment is needed 
and that the laboratory is a wonderful educational tool. Any philosophic 
cogitation that does take place only co^aes about in defending a particular 
.course of action. Here is a »down-only” staircase from generalities to 
specifics being ascended backwards . There is no deductive reasoning here, 
and only coincidence can turn the’"col lection of wires, tapes, transistors 
and buttons into an effective teaching device. Now and then, in fact, 
some institutions need the assistance of outside consultants to help in 
deciding **what to do** with expensive equipment that has already been pur- 
chased. Often, there seems to be no philosophic substance whatsoever 
behind an educational project, except the t?cit understanding that it is 
educational and therefore it is good.** Statements of principles are only 
developed— awkwardly, by the backwards stair- climbing method— when demnded 
Under these conditions, philosophy clearly does not serve the media; Indeed 
the two appear to be almost incompatible. 



Thus, when we start with the word »*philosophy** and try to find a link 
between what it connotes and the media, no real bond is apparent. Perhaps 
a relationship is more visible from the point of view of the media themselves. 

It is likely that very soon after men learned to communicate with one another, 
individual teaching- learning situations were common. Undoubtedly, a lot of 
explanation took place among humans, though I suspect t^t the 
was as profound as it is today. Nevertheless, it is difficult to imagine 
even the most primitive lesson taking place without referral to, or use of, 
what we now call a 'Medium** of education. Perhaps it was a pantomime, as 
one cave dweller described to another the process of making a fire or 
killing an animal; possibly a crude diagra-^ was scratched in the sand as 
a man explained what he knew of local geogstaphy to his eon; maybe « 
doctor used symbolic dolls or carved pieces of wood in making his concepts 
understandable. The point is that educational comnunication is not new, 
and neither are audiovisual aids. 



The fifteenth century saw the development of n^ovable type, ^d ^*^®a of 
the printed page, over a period of years, became c^on. This *medim of 
educational communication, *» the printed page, remains at the top of 
though we may well be ignoring its value and importance as we concern ourselves 

solely with move technical implements. Two hundred 

printed an illustrated textbook, because he felt that children 

treated to something more than a procession of abstractions. His Orbis P c 

was quite popular, apparently, and pictures in formal education came into 

bein^ It was another two hundred years, at least in this country, 

blackboards, slates and maps were added to classrooms. Here, then were h 

basic educational media: a teacher's voice, a few books, a blackboard, some 

maps. These were probably accepted in the schools with a 

undoubtedly because there was no strong educational establishment to rej 

them as unimportant gadgets and toys. It would be interesting to look at the 

dissertations of the day, if their reported findings were comparable to those 
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of today; “Seventy- three percent of the students in Grammar III who used 
slates and looked at blackboards did as well or better than those students 
taught by conventional methods**' 

At the present time^ the very number of communicative techniques appropriate 
to the classroom is staggering* In our century of knowledge explosion we 
have developed hundreds of teaching ideas and aids, some to alleviate what 
appears to be a shortage of teachers, others to make complex subjects simpler. 
We have even created a new field for professional educators; educational 
communications . 

What does this new professional do? What must he be in order to be 
effective? What are his concerns? 

Hainly, he struggles to keep up to date on new ideas and machinery in 
education; he must know the values and limitations of high-speed computing; 
he is familiar with programed instruction and he is able to coordinate the 
development of a specific program; he is called upon to design electronic 
instructional centers, television studios^ laboratories and even buildings; 
his background in educational psychology is impressive; his knowledge of 
experimental statistics is more than adequate; he is almost an expert in 
theories of learning* This new professional in the world of education is 
an intellectual powerhouse. 

Even assuming that there exists an educator with these generous qualifications, 
why is it that he must spend a portion of his time defending himself, in- 
sisting that he is a deserving member of the educational conmunity? Why is 
he looked upon often as someone less than completely reputable? Perhaps it 
is because even the educator described here is basically a technician, and 
his concerns are usually immensely practical. Since the client wants a 
language laboratory, he designs one, assumin g that the philosophic tenets 
behind the project are sound. Repeatedly, of course, they are not* But the 
AV man has no definable philosophy. The field of communications is simply 
too big to house only one standard set of principles; there cannot be a 
single and definable “philosophy of audiovisual education.** It is this 
lack that marks the AV man as a technician. Perhaps he doesn't like the 
role, but he fights it by burying himself even more deeply in the machinery 
instead of by offering his clients first a philosophic statement applicable 
to the problem at hand (and such a statement, in many cases, is sorely 
needed), and then suggestions or designs for systems* 

Again, neither philosophy nor ths field of communications is served by the 
other, apparently, and the distance between the two is unfortunately great. 

Ho evident and constant relationship seems to exist* 

For each item in an educational structure, someone must consider a two-pronged 
question: whom are we trying to educate * and for what? A satisfactory answer 

is the first step toward many other questions and ultimately some guiding 
principles for the project* Long after that i^. Is appropriate to begin dis- 
cussions about media, coanunlcatlve belts and audiovisual ai.ds* While . Irm 
philosophic footing Is necessary with each new project, we cannot approach 
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all situations with the same concocted list of beliefs if we e^qiect to keep 
both the list and our integrity intact. Dewey's ideas of experimentation 
and "learning by doing" are applicable under some circumstances, but the 
classical realism of Plato is better for others, and a combination of the 
two is not unreasonable. 

The person to answer the basic questions is the audiovisual specialist, if 
the project Is to be coherent and if he is to be more than a mechanic. He 
must, with each new job, define basic principles before turning his atten* 
tlon to technical matters. 

The original question about service is academic; unless philosophy and the 
media serve together, they serve not at all. 



ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL CDMMUNICATIONS: WHAT*S IN A NAME? 



Donald Ely, Syracuse University 



”If the Prince of Wei were to ask you to take over the government, 
what would you put first on your agenda?” 

•The one thing needed," replied the Master, "is definition of 
terms. If terms are ill-defined, statements 

statements disagree with facts, business is mismanaged; when business is 
mU^agel ordir and harmony do not flourish; when order and ta^y do 
not flourish, the justice becomes arbitrary; ^d when justice becomes 
arbitrary the people do not know how to move hand or foot* 

. , .CONFUCIUS 

Last summer a teacher enrolled in a 

technology and discovered how audiovisual ochLl in the 

prove his instruction. When this teacher returned , 

fall he visited the director of instructional conmuniwations who showed 
tfe ieachS th^ newly-published Educational Medi, which «aany 

types of instructional materials are housed, distributed, ^ 

stodents and teachers. An annex to this center " 

tion area where teachers prepare some of their own teaching materi * - 

wis confused by ?he variety of ^Tnt, 

obtain the materials he needed and to have received Instruction on a new 
device which would permit him to create his own transparencies for 
overhead projector. 

Half a dozen years ago the audiovisual label would have been used 
for nearly all the italicized terms above. This somewhat exaggerated 
situation suggests the current state of confusion in which the audio- 
viLal" field® finds Itself. la a period of rapid 

professionals in the field are uneasy ibout perpetuating the audiovisual 
terminology when so many of their new responsibilities go beyond the 
sensory implications of the audiovisual term. 

The professionals in the audiovisual field are 8“!;^ 
iod of soul-searching and name-searching. The mere outward identity is 
reelly Incidental to the philosophical and operational f 1 

professional group questions its name, it concurrently ques i , 

I^tte Ldiovisual field, recent developments in language l«boratorles^^^ 
programed learning, television, and computers have caused the 
Specialist to expand his professional horlaons. Ho longer **** 

dispenser of the ••things" of education, but is an active participant ta 
the^design and use of messages which control the learning process. He 
SSSveS » tte teaching tern.! the building planning 
lum council and, at the same time, coordinate, a ho.t of 
matters. He is more concerned about the proce.8 of communication and 

lorhe Function of Media in the Public Seboole." Audiovisual lnstruetj,g n, 
January, 1963. 

2"rh. Changing Hole of the Audiovisual 

and a 61o..aty of Related Terms," *V Cniintcatlon Raxiffi. " •* 



process o£ learning than about the materials he handles. Of course he Is 
responsible for the technological endeavors related to ludstructlon within 
his school; however, the concept of technology In education has changed and 
Is growing* It Is ciear that the audiovisual laoel Is no longer sufficient 
to communicate the scope of this professional group* Historically, the 
Identity of the field has evolved by one new name replacing another since 
the mld-1920»s when visual education first appeared. (Figure 1) In the 
past ten years many new names have been created while the old term con- 
tinues* If we can agree with Confucius that ’'the people do not know how 
to move hand or foot** when terms are Ill-defined, th^ the Imperative Is 
for one term which will permit a universe of discourse among professional 
educators . 

The simples procedure would be to retain the present audiovisual 
Identity* Some people within the field feel that a term develops stature 
as the professionals In that field develop stature. The changing of a 
word does not necessarily change the functions of the people operating 
under It* After all, the field of psychology Is no longer the science of 
the spirit or soul as defined by the ancient Greeks, but the name remains* 
Proponents of **no change** feel that a field grows Into Its name and that 
a change of name does not change the field. 

There are others, however, who feel that the audiovisual term Is out- 
moded and that a new term can be the link to unify the diverse functions 
of the professionals within the field* A new name is not simply a matter 
of baptism but stems from the answers to searching questions regarding the 
role of professionals in the field and the primary objectives of this 
group* The audiovisual label is misunderstood in many quarters today 
because of early enthusiasts who were more concerned about their medium 
than about the message it conveyed. In recent interviews for Audiovisual 
Instruction, the question of the adequacy of **audiovisual** was raised 
with eight superintendents of schools. 3 Six felt a better name was needed, 
one had no opinion, and one felt that audlovlsurl was adequate. The many 
changes of identity already in effect by local decisions point up the dis- 
satisfaction among people In the field. 

What are the trends? 

« Continued use of the **audiovisual** label modified by conmunlcatlons , 
Instruction, and education; 

- Continued use of the *'taaterials** concept through such terms as: 
Instructional materials, learning resources, and educational media 

- Attempts to reflect the process orientation of the field through 
use of the **coniDunications** label, such as, educational conmunlcatlons, 
instructional conmunlcatlons, and communication. resources ; and 

- Eventual evolution to »*technology*» in two forms: educational tech- 

nology and Instructional technology* 

If this is a family problem within the ranks of the audiovisual field, 
what should professional educators do while the discussions ensue? 



^Audiovisual Instruction, January, 1964* (Entire Issue) 
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The audiovisual term (without hyphen, please) Is established and 
will continue to be valid. Use It without fear of being obsolete. 

New terms have appeared and will continue to appear. Recognize 
the fact that these new terms exist and were created for a purpose. 
Try to understand why they are being used and express your opinion 
of the term to the person who assumes responsibility for It. 

Be aware that the name of the field Is only a superficial Identity 
and that behind It Is a philosophical rationale. 

No matter what the field may be called, measure Its worth by the 
contributions of Its members. By their works you shall know them! 



WHERE WE'VE BEEN AM) WHERE WE'RE GOING 
IN AUDIO -VISUAL EDUCATION 

Albert R. Bailey, Bailey Films, Inc. 

Because the past so often gives us hints as to our future, it's 
helpful -- and interesting -- to look through past history when trying 
to develop some guidelines for future activity in audiovisual education. 

And to go back to the beginning of audiovisual is really not to go 
back so very far. Around 1920 men, like Charles W. Elliot, W.C. Bagley, 
and W.M. Gregory, v;ere pioneering the new idea of visual education -- a 
visual education in which the slide and the motion picture were the pre- 
dominate factors. In these early years there viere summer courses in 
visual education, such as at Western Reserve University in Cleveland, and 
many school districts were already beginning to give teachers extra creait 
for enrolling in them. Much of the theory at that time was much like that 
of today so the courses had a familiar ring. 

So with the audiovisual departments of the day. They didn't look too 
different from some today. You'll still find those located in the basement 
or closet I And they were full of films and film cans, but there was an 
important difference here — the film size was 35mm and much of the stock 
was flammable nitrate, so the films were dangerous to use as well as bulky 

and heavy. 

It was not until the early twenties that Eastman Kodak made the first 
I6ram size film and offered it on safety base stock only. The Victor Anima- 
tograph Co. made the first 16mm camera and projector to fit this new size 
film. The way was now open — technically — for a great growth in the 
visual education movement. But much was yet to happen. 

This V 7 as a time in history when Hoover was president, ladies' fashions 
were somewhat extreme (incidentally resembling some of those today!) , and 
the country headed into the ’’great depression." 

Eastman Kodak was now making 16mm silent films especially for school 
use. These were a success educationally, if not financially; for it was a 
terrific project to try and get teachers to use new methods in their teach- 
ing. But it was an even greater project to interest some of the school 
boards and superintendents in changing methods! 

there v/as a definite movement toward the visual \i3.y of teaching. 
University film libraries were being established all over the country. They 
circulated films in 35mm and 16mm silent as ^.ell as lantern slides - the 
large standard-size variety. A few were toying with sound films. 

It's interesting to note this statement in a Brigham Young University 
film catalog, reflecting the tenor of the times: "Although the educational 
sound film has proved its value and is growing rapidly in favor, there is a 
general opinion among visual education specialists that the educational 
sound film will not make the educational silent films obsolete." Two years 
ago you would probably have laughed at this statement, but with the rise in 
favor of the silent 8mm cartridge film, perhaps they were not too far off. 



But the growth was to be definitely to sound films, led by the ERPI 
company, an outgrowth of Electrical Research Products, Inc., which v/as 
turning out quite a number of productions. 

At this time Eastman developed and marketed the new film size of Snjtn 
with corresponding cameras and projectors. These were solely for home use, 
but destined as we know now, for a more important market. 

The international scene was marked by such events as the Prince of 
Wales becoming King Edward VIII upon the death of King George V, the ship 
Queen Mary and the German zeppelin Hindenberg arriving in the United States 
on their maiden voyages, and Joe Louis being KO'd by Max Schmeling, 

But there were also important events in visual education. Eastman's 
announcement of Kodachrome film — the first practical color film for 16mm 
use. ERPI embarking on a gargantuan schedule of film releases over 20 
in one year! And new people starting to make educational films for schools. 
On the west coast were Emily Frith of Frith Films, Arthur Barr, Paul Hoefler, 
Albert Bailey of Bailey Film Service. In Chicago another pioneering film 
producer started business -- Coronet Films. And nearby was a pioneer film 
distributor -- International Film Bureau. Bell and Howell Company founded 
Filmsound library to help provide a source for sound films that would give 
product for the new sound projectors they were making. 

And the trend was now definitely sound with a number of projector com- 
panies (Victor, Ampro, Holmes, DeVry, etc.) touting the advantages of sound 
over silent and at not too much more cost. 

Eastman Kodak and Bailey Films announced the first color teav’hing films, 
and S.V.E. released the first Kodachrome color slides. These slides gained 
rapid favor because they were small, easy to handle, and in natural color, as 
opposed to the bulky, breakable, heavy, monochrome or hand-painted standard 
size slides. 

Among new products coming on the market were single concept motion 
pictures (16mm) that could be placed permanently in every school. A number 
of cross-media trits, including one on South America, contained filmstrips, 
study prints, maps, booklets, ana realia! 

In Educational Screen magazine a teacher in Ohio wrote about combining 
motion pictures and slides so each could be used where it worked best. A 
specially recorded record had sound for the slides (in the days before tape 
recorders). Photographs of her room showed maps, globes, books, and study 
prints, so she was certainly started on the use of multimedia materials. 

A New York teacher wrote of enriching the curriculum with visual -- al- 
most everything but motion pictures. She used slides, filmstrips, room 
environment, maps and globes, and the opaque projector. 

Out in Portland, Oregon, Amo deBernardis had initiated a project (in 
1940 as part of a defense program) to promote a better understanding of the 
people of South America by teaching the Spanish language in elementary 
grades. Significantly, this was taught with specially made phonograph 
records with an accompanying manual. As Mr. de Bernardis wrote, "These 
records were distributed to the elementary schools, and wherever possible 
to the homes of our students. In both places they serve as a self-teaching 
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device. They can achieve satisfactory results with hardly any outside «iid. 

Here was local production, self-teaching, foreign language in elementary 
grades, and a national defense program — all in 1940. I begin to wonder 
about the new developments we’ve made the last very few years. 

Now, who were some of the people working in the visual field at that 
time. They included J.E. Hansen of the University of Wisconsin, Marian 
Evans of San Oiego City Schools, Lelia Trollinger of the University of 
Colorado, and Paul Reed of Rochester City Schools (one of our very fine 
leaders whose recent loss will be greatly felt for a long time to come).^ 

In 1941 it was suggested that Mr. Reed take a second term as president 
the Department of Visual Instruction, he’d done so well in his first tera. 

The war period, and the war effort, in spite of the fact that it was a 
long, expensive, and unpleasant period, gave an opportunity that audiovisual 
needed. This was the opportunity to prove that audiovisual — and particu- 
larly sound motion pictures -- was a very valuable tool in training. It 
proved itself in the various branches of the service, in civilian orgaiza- 
tions, and in industry. Because the motion picture was the glamour boy 
(so to speak) of audiovisual, its rise to fame helped the whole movement. 

So when the war ended, there was a whole new beginning. Business Screen 
magazine marked this with an entire issue devoted to the Navy’s use of films 
during the war. It featured articles by people such as Dick Lewis ^ Don 
Williams, Martin Hill, Walter Bell, and Herb Jensen — all educators who were 
thoroughly sold on the training film and came out of the service (along with 
many others) dedicated to audiovisual teaching techniques. Many others, 
destined to be parents and school board members, were likewise sold, and 
formed a good background against which to spread the gospel of this still 
new method of teaching. 

Because of the motion picture orientation, development immediately 
after the war was largely in more and better film libraries and more an 
better film companies. Existing companies expanded their production programs 
and many new organizations started in business. 

Then came another step in development -- the broader concept of in- 
structional materials, and very often the change in name from audiovisual 
department to instructional materials department. Materials and equipment 
like maps and globes, charts and chalkboards, opaque prejectors, overhead 
projectors and transp( rencies , all became part of the curriculum ratner than 
just aids or teacher helps. Audiovisual materials or techniques could never 
play a truly vital role in education until they became an integral part of 
the curriculum, as they were now doing. 

As you know, the next step forward step came as a result of a foreign 
country, rather than as something we did; Sputnik. The Soviet Union s 
♦’Sputnik” emphasized our space program and the great technological explosion 
of our time and also the great population explosion with its increased needs 
for learning and understanding. These explosions had been going on for some 
time but it took this one event to focus attention on them. 

One of the results of this was the National Defense Education Act and 
the great growth in all kinds of learning devices that followed. Let s 
examine some of these, against the background of our past experience that 
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we*ve set up, and see if we can get some ideas as to where we*re going. 

Let*s start with television. I think a mistake many of us make when 
thinking about television is to consider it a way or method of teaching. I 
believe television is nothing more than a method of transmitting an image 
from one place to another. The image or the lesson is what*s going to do 
the teaching. 

In order to get a background of activity in New York state to compare 
with national activity, I asked a number of people to tell me what*s hap- 
pening in their areas. Dr. Sherwin Swartout, president of New York State 
Audiovisual Council and Professor of Education at State University College 
at Brockport, believes in order to properly use television, the teacher 
must be an GT,pert programer and become a member of a teaching team. His two 
biggest reao -Gc for television are its inmiediacy and the fact that it forces 
the improvement of the instruction practiced. 

Paul Reed was a great believer in television, but primarily as a means 
of transmission. He felt strongly the need of good programing which meant 
giving good teachers enough time to develop such programs . 

These men definitely reflect the advanced national thought which points 
to a future when the *;imphasis will be placed on the programing and not on 
the television system. The best teachers must and will be given plenty of 
time to carefully prepare programs for television. Whether your program is 
going into homes as adult instruction, or into classrooms, it takes a lot 
of time — and a lot of money — to do first rate programing. The lack of 
both of these is television's biggest problem. It seems relatively easy to 
get money for the station, the "system,” the hardware, but very difficult 
to get money for the "image." Television in the future will have the em- 
phasis on the program. 

Now for team teaching. Some new schools are being built to incorporate 
this. Yet Bob Fite of Central High School District in Mersfifeta I^ong Island, 
mentions that team teaching has been done for years ©y inilitary and that 
numerous examples of successful team teaching are at Hand in our secondary 
and elementary schools. So we see that special buildings are not necessary, 
and Mr. Fite reflects national opinion and the future trend. 

Basically, as you know, team teaching takes the superior skills and 
knowledge of one teacher in certain areas — and instead of having him work 
alone -- combines tbese skills and knowledges with those of other teachers, 
with the result that each contributes his best for a better learning situa- 
tion. Some classes may be large for certain types of instruction, while 
others will be small for more individual types of work. But regardless of 
size of class, all will have copious audiovisual materials for their use. 

Which brings out the most important point, and that is a well-equipped 
instructional materials laboratory will be a part of each team teachiiig unit. 
Trained help wil] be available for the production of all types of material 
not available from commercial sources. The audiovisual (instructional mater- 
ials) director must place himself in a key role in the future of team teaching. 
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Tcdcliing nidciii,n6s Ii3.v6 b66n much in th6 n6ws tihc X^sfc f6w y^rnrSy but 
the important thing is not the machine but the program. Lee Campion! 

Director of the New York State Division of Educational Communications, says 
machines will progress cautiously, and he too is in the forefront of opinion* 

Dr, Swartout sees teaching machines beccming more complicated and more 
simplified, with the "middle class type" of machine disappearing. 

The future is really programed instruction, a better and more accurate 
term, and it will be realized largely through printed materials, and not 
through machines. Catherine Bailey, Supervisor of Audiovisual Instruction 
for Troy, New York, sums this up neatly by saying, "Last year we used teach- 
ing machines with two experimental classes. Maybe I colored the results with 
my own opinion, but we found the actual machine added very little to the 
knowledges gained. Children showed the same results when they used the pro- 
gram without the machine. Programed instruction has great possibilities and 
many of our teachers are working on their own programs," 

Language laboratories hold much promise for the future, as their effec- 
tiveness is no longer questioned, Mr. Campion says they'll be placed in 
elementary schools at an increasing rate in New York state, a trend which is 
true in many of the advanced states in the Union, 

Dr, Edward G, Bernard, Director of the Bureau of Audiovisual Instruction 
of the New York City Schools X'/rites, "Language laboratories will include 
strong applications in the teaching of English, speech improvement generally, 
and possibly some aspects of teaching mathematics and other subjects," 

So really the proper term should be learning laboratory instead of 

language laboratory, for the future will be their use in many subject area 
situations . 

As you know, theie are many types of learning laboratories of varying 
degrees of sophistication, but their success will depend primarily upon you, 

the teacher. For the creative and adapt ible teacher will find many new ways 
to use this teaching tool. 

The learning laboratory's use of magnetic tape is only an extension of 
the tape recorder, which has many uses (such as this individual use in the 
library) — again subject only to your imagination as a teacher. 

8mm is an exciting new learning tool that has many different possibilities. 
Warren Russell, Audiovisual Director for Kingston City Schools makes a most 
important point when he says, "8mm will have to go a long way before it can 
replace 16mm.,,, but for single concept learning, I fully believe that 
will come into their own with a bang," 

I don't believe the future — the near future — will see 8mm replacing 
16mm because of the large investment already made in 16mm equipment and films, 
but also because of the size element itself. Since the film is only half as 
wide as 16mm, and only half as high, the image itself is only one quarter as 
large as 16mm, not half as large as many believe. 
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Rlsht now. 8mm 's greatest use commercially is in the cartridge type o£ 
film, often single concept, that can be easily loaded. This will be a won- 
derful boon to self-instruction and to research work on an individual or 
small group basis. This is its future, in either silent or sound. Libraries, 
classrooms, laboratories, and study carrels will have the equipment instantly 
available. 

Another big use that is looming more important is local production. 
Creative classroom teachers will have an opportunity to produce their own 
teaching films. They should do this when motion is important, otherwise 
they should use 2'* X 2” slides or some other medium. 

The biggest future for 8mm will come when we have 8mm optical sound with 
inexpensive Technicolor-type cartridge sound projectors. The large acceptance 
of 16mm sound films has laid a pattern for film use that will require sound on 
8nm in order to effectively move it into the new pattern of individual and 
small group use of 8mm, which is its biggest future. 

There is a future in materials, too, and I will speak particularly of 
motion pictures. Those films of tomorrow will be more specialized in nature* 
Not only will films be tailored more explicitly for grade levels, they are 
mostly general in nature, many will be quite specific so that it will be 
possible to use one film to introduce and motivate a subject or activity, 
others to present more specific information to the class as a while, still 

others to be used by committees or individuals for reports and special in- 

vestigations to be reported to the group, and additional ones to be used for 

follow-up and review. 

Some of these -- for group use — will be I6mm; others — for individual 
and conmittee use — will be 8mm. All will be sound, and all will * 

variety of lengths. Films will be long enough to do the job, not rigidly 

molded into 10, 15, or 20 minute lengths. 

Way ill the future is the automated classroom. What it will be is 
body‘s guess, for it will probably range from the individual carrell type of 
arrangement equipped with television, films, filmstrips, transparencies, and 
other media, plus perhaps connection to a computer, to complete school build- 
ings or supreme sophistication. 

Of immediate interest is a report from Ralph E, Grubb of IBM*s Thomas 
J. Watson Research Center, regarding computer assisted instruction. Two 
installations are currently in experimental use at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity and Florida State University that "permit tele-processing across tele- 
phone lines and allow both students and authors to use typewriter teaching 
stations." Basically programed learning, the system allows a professor to 
put an entire course in the machine which is set up to elicit certain res- 
ponses. Correct responses take the student in one channel, while incorrect 
responses take the student to other channels. While this may sound like 
conventional programed learning, the computer offers almost infinite branch- 
ing patterns j and it also makes it possible to automatically score or gra e 
the student, keep track of all of his work for the entire course, report 
back at intervals, and keep both the student and the professor posted as to 

progress being made. 
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As fantastic and important as some of the ideas of the future are, I 
feel that some of the ideas which can be applied right now are equally 

Important . 

Do you have an adequate instructional materials center in each one of 
your buildings? Buildings, not districts. You should have, to handle all of 
your materials and equipment used within the building, to make additional 
materials as needed, and to procure outside-supplied materials and equipment. 

Do you use study guides with your films and filmstrips? They are so 
important to the adequate use of any film. Copies should be in the teacher s 
desk, instructional materials center of each Luilding, in the library, or 
circulated with the film. 

Round guides in the film can lid may not be as complete as the larger 
size, but they always arrive with the film. Encourage your teachers to use 
guides , and be sure you make them available to the teachers . 

Are your materials used right in the classroom? They should be, they 
are a definite part of the learning situation. Audiovisual materials were 
once considered aids or helps, but now they are a basic part of the teacher s 
tools of instruction. 

Are you using small group instruction situations? You can -- without 
special buildings or plans. And provisions should be made for the use of a 
variety of instructional materials. 

Are students using audiovisual materials in individual study and 
research? They should be. There is no reason to save these for group learn- 
ing only. Many filmstrips -- even sound filmstrips and sound motion pictures 
with headsets -- can be used in study corners and listening centers within 
the classroom, and in the library. 

The main purpose of our schools is to educate our children, and I think 
you *11 agree with me that audiovisual materials of all types can help do the 
job better. But ahead of everything else is the understanding and creative 

teacher . 

As Bob Fite says, **There will never be a device created under the sun 
which will replace the dedicated classroom teacher and a pen or pencil and 
notebook in the hand of the student.** 

So with you and your classes. 

Well, today we*ve had a look at the past and the present and the future. 
We*ve found a little bit of the future in the past, and a little bit of the 
past in the future. As Dr. Bernard says, **It is always a great challenge to 
know whether we are coming or going.'* 

There *s just one more thought I*d like to leave with you — whether your 
school is one of the present or one being built for the future, and that is a 
statement by Adrian L, TerLouw, Educational Consultant for Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. *The important thing about the school of the future is that its shape 
and facilities will be determined by the instructional program and the teachers 



and not by the new gadgets and devices.'* 



Remember, the teacher la the moat important Item in the claaaroom! 
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EVALUATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM 
Richard Hubbard, State Education Department 



Every school needs a carefully formulated comprehensive phlloaopy of 
education. This Is especially true In the field of Educational Communica- 
tions. A school without aims and goals In this area would be as adless 
es a society without a Constitution and bylaws. The philosophy and ob- 
jectives of any school reflects the characteristics and needs of its 
students in determining the nature of its total program. 

If a school should be free to determine and develop its own Educa- 
tional Communications Program, in terms of its own educational philosophy, 
it should be one which is consistent with the principles of American 
democracy and consistent within itself. 

In a school evaluation, the philosophy and objectives of the school, 
plus the many related programs, bear the same relation to the evaluative 
procedures as they do to the operation of the school. Any evaluation is a 
measurement of accomplishments versus the long-range aims and goals. 

Many schools have developed separate administrative programs to pro- 
vide the services that are appropriate to these newer media of communica- 
tion. Others have developed an integrated administrative unit, generally 
called the Instructional Material Center, which furnishes all the services 
usually associated with the library, and in addition, provides the services 
connected with Educational Communications materials, radio, and TV. 

The major purpose of the Instructional Materials Center is to serve the 
established aims of the total educational program by: 

1. Providing a rich variety of materials (including books and other 
printed materials) recordings, still and motion pictures, film 
strips, and other instructional materials and resources for use 
by teachers and students as individuals, in samll groups and in 

larger classes; , . . 

2. Offering leadership in developing techniques for the use of various 

materials by teachers and students; 

3. Making available facilities, services, and equipment necessary 

for the selection, organization, and use of instructional materials 

and 

4. Furnishing facilities for assistance in the production of instruc- 
tional materials and displays. 

Just a year ago I was called upon to develop a form for evaluating the 
Educational Communications Program of a school system. Several requests 
had come from superintendents for this special treatment as they felt that 
the regular Cooperative Review Service did not look at the audiovisual pro- 
gram in depth. The following questionnaire is a result of three depth 
studies (Glen Cove, Greece and Farmingdale) and eventually being included 
in all CRS evaluations. The questions as they are posed are intended as 
criteria for the evaluation of the entire range of instructional ^terial 
services, regardless of the degree to which their administration has been 

unified. Therefore, many terms have been used which refer both to the 






library and to Instructional materials and equipment; the tam "audio- 
visual" has been completely eliminated because of Its limited concept. 



The proced*;ire has included: 

1. A written invitation by the superintendent to evaluate his 
program. 

2. A primary visit by the coordinator of the evalu&.tlon team to 
explain the purposes and procedures of the evaluation. 

3. Sending questionnaire forms two or three weeks in advance of the 
evaluation date for all administrators. Educational Conmunica- 
tions staff, and curriculum personnel and librarians in any way 
connected with the prog?;am. 

4. Visiting the school sysfcem by the evaluation team of at least 
three persons for a tot£il of three days. 

5. Conducting interviews, observing classes in session, and in- 
vestigating facilities and materials by the team. 

6. Gathering of all final data including the written observations 
and questionnaires and tallying of the questionnaires. 

7. Writing the final report and distributing multiple copies of 
the final report to the school system, inviting feedback and 
further guidance in promoting the total Educational (Ommunlca- 
tions Program. 

It is obvious that several key persons need to become a part of J^e 
evaluation of the Educational Communications Program. Cooperative efforts 
cut completely across subject areas and learning levels. Consequently, 
not just the program director and his staff, although they are Important, 
look at "the program, but all persons who have any relationship to the 
program, such as building principals, building coordinators, librarians, 
curriculum specialists, and many others share in the evaluation. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
The State Education Department 
Cooperative Review Service 
Albany, New York 12224 



EDUCATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 
(February 1965) 



The Cooperative Review Service is a partnership of the 

state E^cat?on Department and the local school systm. « focuses 

principal attention on the teaching ^perlence, 

ffmohaats on the adequacy of the curriculum; the training, experien , 

and effectiveness of the instructional staff; the quality of library, 
tl^t^rarshop resources; and the extent to vhich the talents 
of all oupils are discovered and encouraged. The aim is to raise 
quality^of instruction and to advance the opportunities available to 

all pupils for better learning^ 



Instructions 

•Dote that items consist of standards and practices that characterise 
good school programs. 

• Base your conclusions on the total program in the 

area, rather than on a single subject or grade level of the program. 

a If vou wish to qualify an item, enter an explanatory note in the 

sLS aftlr i?. or at the end of the section. If more space is 

needed, additional sheets may be ^L™ts*’^ 

part all items which you have added as qualifying statements. 

-If anv important program features are not listed, insert a statement 

• c^n“miTthese in ?he space headed »Oon«ent." at the end of each 

section. 

.•At the end of this Guide there is a SUMMARY for indicating strong 
•fspecL ff tL total program, and areas in which Improvement is 
needed. Care in filling out this SDMMARY is especially Improtfflt 
nlannlng for Wgram improvement. 



Name of School: 



Address: 




This fona includes several terms in the area of educational 
communications . They all mean approximately the same but each has 
appropriate applications her in — instructional materials and 
equipment, curriculTjm materials, and educational communications 
media and equipment. The term "audiovisual" is purposely omitted 
because o£ its limited concef.t^ 



This guide form should be filled out by school administrators, 
audiovisual personnel, and head librarians* 






